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ABSTRACT 

In July 1991, 20 superintendents, who are members of 
the Urban Superintendents' Network, a coalition of educational 
leaders sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) , participated in a 
special pemel presentauxon and roundtable discussion entitled 
"Turnover in the Urban Superintendenoy: Implications and Ideas tor 
Change." Reporting on the following issues raised and observations 
rnde by session participants » this publication: (1) cites data that 
reveal the average brief tenure of superintendents in urban districts 
is only 2.5 years; (2) claims that districts have to have a 
superintendent in position long enough to effect meaningful 
educational change (lists 25 urban areas that have had superintendent 
turnover within the past year); (3) provides a case study in Seattle, 
Washington, of frequent superintendent turnover; (4) observes that 
superintende/its will search for ways to protect themselves fram being 
summarily dismissed; (5) notes how three superintendents visw their 
changing job description; and (6) lists four new programs focusing on 
superintendent training. The final article is "lO Key Questions for 
Urban Superintendents," by Lee Etta Powell. Dispersed throughout the 
issue is a series of recommendations, called "Searching for 
Solutions," that the participants made for improving and changing a 
system characterized by high turnover rates. (13 references) (MLF) 
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The Need for Stability 



njuly 11 and 12. 
1991, twenty superinten- 
dents of the nation s largest 
school systems gathered in 
Washington, D.C., to discuss 
issues involving the urban 
school superinlendency. As 
members of the Ur[xin 
Superintendents' Network, a 
coalition of educational 
leaders sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of 
Education s Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Im- 
provement (OERI), these 
superintendents participated 
in a special panel presenta- 
tion and roundtable discus- 
sion entitled "Turnover in 
the Urban Superintendency: 
Implication.> and Ideas for 
Change " 

Tliis publication reports 
on some of the issues raised 
and observ^ations made by 
session participants, includ- 
ing urban superintendents, 
school board members, and 
educational administrators 
and consultants. The mate- 
rial included here takes 
many forms: 

• first-hand accounts of the 
.superintendents* experi- 
ences as chief administra- 
tors in urban districts 



• case studies of school 
systems where frequent 
superintendent turnover 
has been a fact of life 

• a series of recommenda- 
tions, called "Searching 
for Solutions," that the 
[)ani^ipants made for 
improving and changing a 
system characterized by 
high turn'/ver rates 

The Severity of the 
Problem 

just how severe is the 
problem of urban superin- 
tendent turn 
over? The num- 
bers indicate 
how frequently 
superintendents 
in large school 
districts are re- 
placed. Last 
year. 25 urban 
school districts, 
more than half 
ol the 'i7 urban 
districts represented by the 
Council of the Great City 
Schools, had vacancies in 
the superintendent's posi- 
tion. While these vacancies 
will all .soon be filled, the 
chances are not good that 



the new superintendents will 
remain in their positions 
long enough to bring about 
the educational improve- 
ments for which they were 
hired. 

Nationally, the average 
tenure of a superintendent in 
an urban district is only 2.5 
years, compared io a na- 
tional average of 5.6 years 
among all superintendents. 

A 1989 National School 
Boards Association (.NSBA) 
survey of urban schov^l 
districts found that 27 of the 



The average tenure of 
superintendents m urban 
districts is only 2.5 years, 
compared to 5.6 years among 
all superintendents. 



54 urban .superintendents 
responding had been in their 
positions for three years or 
le.ss. Eleven of the superin- 
tendent's were in their initial 
yeai m their districts. 

commued on page 2 
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Althouah urban su|Derin- 
tendents usually have plenty 
of experience — the average 
total number of years of 
:iuperintendency experience 
reponed in the NSBA survey 
was nine—their contracts 
ofren do m thetn to slion- 
term tenures in a series of 
districts. In response to an 
item on conuxict length* 23 
urban superintendents 
indicated iliat they held 
three-year contracts* while 
another 15 reported having 
four-year contracts. Almost 
75 percent of the contracts 
were not renewable. 

A Revolving Door 

There are, of Ci)urse. 
many success stones of 
superintendents who have 
enioyed long tenure in Uieir 
positions, but the increa.s- 
irgly commc^n circumstance 
is for large schfX)l districts to 
become involved in what 
one school board member 
refers to as the "revolving 
door syndrome." 

When urban school 
superintendents lose their 
jobs or quit in frustration, all 
levels of the district's 
educational system feel the 
consequence.s — students, 
teachers* parents, administra- 
tion, curriculum, finance. 
The educational careers of 
students in large urban 
areas, where enrollments in 
a single district often num- 
ber in the hundreds of 
thousands, are placed at 
risk. 

In the best of circum- 
stances, students, teachers, 
and others in the educa- 
tional community in a large 
urban area have to weather 
a transitional period while a 
new superintendent with 
new ideas and new policies 
demonsinues the ability to 
oversee, among other things, 
the district's educational, 
fi.scal. personnel, and public 
relations departments, with 
t(\al budgets often running 
well over SSOO irallion. 



T H I CHANGING 

SUPERINTENDSNCY 



T 



reasons for the high turn- 
over rate among urban 
school superintendents. 
The job description itself 
keep^ changing; he 
politicul environment tliat 
dictateis the direction 
education takes keeps 
changin^V the demands of 
students, parents, teachers, 
and other groups involved 
in eaucation keep chang- 
ing. Specirl interest 
groups occupy powerful 
positions that dictate much 
of what a superintendent 
can and cannot do. The 
stress of functioning 
.successtully in a diverse 
and highly challenging 
work environment can be 
overwhelming. 

Many suggestions have 
been made for creating 
greater administrative 
stabiliry in urban school 
districts. Some people 
believe that the entire 
governance structure of 
urban schools must be 
redesigned if superinten- 



cients are to be effective 
leaders in educational 
improvement. 

Superintendents 
themselves are aware that 
they* too* must change. 
They must develc p new 
skills for coping with the 
greater demands being 
made on their time, tnlent, 
and commitment to urb^n 
education. They must 
improve and refine the 
ways they interrelate ^vitli a 
growing range of educa- 
tional stakeholders. TTiey 
must seek new and creative 
ways of managing districts 
in urban settings. 

Urban school superin- 
tendents of the 1990s* it 
seems, must prepare 
themselves for perpenjal 
cliange. They know that, 
to succeed, they must 
develop skills that a How 
them to respond to the 
dramatic changes affeci^ng 
educational management as 
they lead their distrias 
toward educational excel- 
lence. 



l-^nder the worst of 
circumstances, continuity in 
[Drogmms suffers, morale 
weakens, new political 
factioas quickly form, a 
sometimes protracted 
search to find a suitable 
replacement takes place, 
and the whole foundation 
of the dist.'ict's stabdiry and 
vitality caimbles. Getting 
things moving again can 
take years, a luxury urban 
.school districts can ill 
afford. 

TheChoi|ongeol Change 

Sometimes change is 
good. If things aren't 
tnoving. if things aren't 
improving, changes should 
be made. But the alarm- 



ingl>' high rate at which 
school superintendents in 
large cities are leaving or 
being asked to leave their 
jobs has many worned. 
Many educators* administra- 
tors, and involved citizens 
are beginning to call for 
changes in a system that 
breeds such high turnover 
rates. 

The men and women 
who are the subject of all 
the discussion — urban 
school suoerintendents 
themselves — are all too 
aware of the problem, since 
they are the ones with most 
at stake, both professionally 
and personally. Their 
mission of continually 
improving the education of 
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tendent, Tacoma Public 
Schools 



their student constituents, 
many of whom are at-risk 
young.sters being taught in 
substandard .schools sur- 
rounded by a decaying 
urban infrastructure, is 
difficult enough to accom- 
plish. But add the many 
roadblocks placed in the 
superintendent's way by 
outside forces — social, 
political, and financial — .uui 
the task of leading an urlxm 
school s\ stem can become 
practically impo.ssible. 



These outside forces, rather 
than purely educational 
ones, are often the direct 
cause of why so many 
urban school supennten- 
elents have been fired or 
have resigned. 

The warning about 
urban su[KM-intcndent 
turnover is coming from all 
quarters — the national press, 
big-city newspapers, 
academic journals, profes- 
sional organizations, and 
educational admini.stratons 



and consultants. The 
mes.sage is loud and clear: 
The problem of udian 
school superintendent 
turnover has reached crisis 
proportions, presenting yet 
another challenge to 
improving the quality' of 
educa ion in l-.S. cities. 
The p oblem is. is anyone 
listening? And more 
importantly, what can be 
done? 



SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
Communication 



Itfilnk 
Ihol as w* work with 
lh« issut off urban 
suporinlondoni turn- 
ovor, wo'vogollo 
Croat* opportunitias of 
opon dialogua. 9w 
sonally I would llko to 
soo discussion! about 
tho urban suparlntan* 
doncy on ti;o programs 
off such groups as tho 
AASAand NSBA. Tharo 
isn't onough dialogue 
about what's happon* 
ing. And somotlmos 
thoro's not onough 
dialoguo about tho 
successes that suporin* 
tondontiaro having, 
so that ntaybo tholr 
programs can bo 
replicated in other 
districts." 

— Floretta Dukes 
McKenzie, President, The 
McKenzie Group 
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The consensus 
among 
superintendents is 
that there is a new 
breed of board 
members whose 
characteristics have 
changed dramati- 
cally in the last few 
decades. 



''Wh> dotVi you 
just get tough and 
tell the school board 
to go to hell?" That's 
what corporate 
' executives have asked 
one urban superintendent 
when he describes the 
difficulty delicate process of 
v^'orking with the diverse 
members of his local board 
of education. He is quick to 
remind his coiporate advi- 
sors that profound differ- 
ences exist between CEO- 
board relations in the private 
sector and superintendent- 
board relations in the field 
of education. He says he 
tells corporate CEOs, 
"Remember, you appoint 
board members who are 
supportive of what you do. 
I don't have tliat luxury." 

Since boards of educa- 
tion hire and fire urban 
school superintendents* they 
always figure prominently in 
discu.ssions of superinten- 
dent turnover. Board 
members, who in most cases 
are elected to their seats, 
.sometimes have private 
agendas and public constitu- 
encies that often dictate their 
actions and attitudes toward 
the school district and the 
.superintendent running it. 



The Changing Board of 
Education 

The consensus among 
superintendents is that there 
is a new bieed of board 
members whose characteris- 
tics have changed dramati- 
cally in the last few decades. 
Some board members have 
insisted on . becoming more 



and more involved in 
administration rather than in 
policy formulation. As one 
superintendent describes it: 

"We see a younger 
group of board members, a 
group not content in the 
role of policymaker. They 
see their role as much more 
legislative in nature, where 
thev take testimony and say 
to the superintendent, AVe'll 
put your testimony and 
your recommendations right 
along with all these other 
groups we've talked to. and 
we'll decide which recom- 
mendation we want to 
take\" 

Another close observer 
of superintendent-board 
relatiofis agrees: "We have 
board members who :ire 
very much into administra- 
tion; they don't believe that 
policy is their only role. 
When a board member 
wants to tell che sup^Tinten- 
dent how to carry out 
policy, that^s when animos- 
ity begins to set in." 



Cooiition Building 

Most superintendents 
quickly establish positive 
working relationships with 
the various members of 
their school boards, but the 
relationship is always a 
fragile one that balances 
personalities, educational 
principles, and poliiical 
motivations. Some superin- 
tendents have learned 
build coalitions and support 
>;roups that offset tJie power 
of individual l^oard mem- 
bers. 



For example, Thomas 
Payzant, superintendent of 
the San Diego City Schools 
for the past eight years, 
found that the experience 
of working with different 
boards over the years 
helped him learn some 
important lessons about 
maintaining his educational 
principles while building a 
strong working relationship 
with his ever-changing 
board of education. He 
once believed there was 
only one way to survive in 
the superintendent's 
position, but he has now 
learned that superinten- 
dents "can maintain their 
independence by working 
in differt'.it ways with 
different boards." 

rhe key, Payzant says, 
is to "under<,tand the 
[political nature of the 
superintendent's role." 
Building community 
coaliticms and earning t.ie 
support of reaching and 
administrative staff can 
diffu.se the power of the 
board and bring pressure to 
bear on their decisions to 
fire or rehire superinten- 
dents. P-iyzant says. 

Octavio Visiedo, the 
new superintendent of 
Dade County (Florida) 
Public Schools, has also 
practiced Payzant s advice. 
He .says that when he took 
the job of superintendent 
he recognized that the 
members of his bo'ird 
would change over the 
years, so he immediately 
tried to "build a base in 
different areas of the 
communilv. lo coalesce 
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groups, to have them 
unUersiaiid what my admin- 
isiration was about." 

X'isicdo believes such 
coalition-building pa\s off 
Ixxausc board members pay 
ai(e.»(ion to community 
support. "The message gets 
back to board members and 
increases their confid-^nce in 
w hat (heir superintendent is 
doing," he says. "I think 
you can be politically astute, 
and not necessarily at the 
expense of the students 
ciflier, to do what it takes to 
keep a balance and to keep 
some degree of pressure (»n 
the Ix^ard." 



Facing the Facts 

I'rban superintendents 
occasionally have to face ihe 
fact that their own educa- 
tional values must at least 
approximate those of the 
community in which the\ 
ser\*e. or they are door^'vi to 
failure. As Deborah Mc(.iriff, 
newly hired general superin- 
tendent fc^r the Detroit 
Public Schools, points out. 
"It depends on what your 
community wants. If you're 
from a community that 
doesn t value standardized 
test scores, raising them 
won t matter. Incompaiibil- 
iiy iK'tween board members 
and the superintendent is 
often due to differing values. 
.As a superintendent, when 
you go again.st a basic 
voinnuiniiy belief, you're not 
going lo he 
there 
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FLORETTA DUK£$ 
MCKENZIE, former 
superintendent of the 
District of Columbia Public 
Schools and now president 
of The McKenzie Group, a 
consulting firm working 
with school districts in their 
superintendent searches, 
thinks the past year has 
been an unparalleled one 
in the area of urban 
superintendent turnover. 
"We've experienced an 
unprecedented number of 
vacancies in the urban 
superintendency/' she says. 
"I don't think that there has 
been another year in the 
history of public education 
in this country when so 
many urban superintenden- 
cies were vacant." 

McKenzie notes that 
the problem is worsened 
by the fact that there is 
such a small pool of 
qualified candidates 
available to fill the vacan- 
cies. She has direct experi- 
ence in witnessing the 
decline in the applicant 
pool, having been involved 
in superintendent searches 
where districts expected to 
receive up to 100 applica- 
tions and wound up with 
only 30 after an intensive 
.search. 



Unrealistic Expectations 

Perhaps the greatest 
source of the urban 
superintendent turnover 
problem is the unrealistic 
expectations school boards 
and other educational 
stakeholders have about 



what urban superintendents 
can accomplish. McKenzie 
describes a typical problem 
she has faced in helping 
school boards identify good 
candidates for urban super- 
intendent positions: 

"Boards still describe the 
persons that they want in 
the superintendency as 
people who can walk on 
water. There's nobody alive 
who can meet tiie composite 
of characterLstics they 
demand. So we often find 
ourselves trying to explain to 
boards that they need to be 
realistic. Boards are not 
going to have it all, but they 
still think they can have it 
all." 



Researching the Board 

One solution McKenzie 
suggests is for both parties 
to research each other 
carefully prior to hiring. 
She believes superintendents 
need to investigate superin- 
tendent-board relationships 
before they accept a po.si- 
tion; 

"It used to be that when 
applicants would rake the 
job of the superintendency. 
they had no idea of what the 
working relationship with 
the board would be. More 
and more, superintendents 
are exploring important 
questions, such as How 
does this board operate?' 
and *Does it understand the 
difference Ix^tween policy, 
'iractice, and implementa- 
on?' Prospective superin- 
•ndents are trying to clarify 
some of those issues early 




le've 
experienced an 
unprecedented 
number of 
vacancies in 
the urbun 
superintendency^'' 



on. They may not stay 
clarified, but at least there 
is now some discussion of 
the nature of the working 
relationship, and the 
discussion should con- 
tinue. ' 

Urban superintendents 
long ago learned that too 
much will probably be 
expected of them, 
McKenzie thinks the 
problem might be over- 
come by better educating 
the public about the 
constraints under which 
urban superintendents 
work. She says there is a 
need to help people 
'understand that they need 
to be much more realistic 
about what a person in the 
.superintendent's role can 
do given the present 
situation, with resources 
dwindling and the demands 
increasing.'* 
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STABILITY, lEADERSHIP, 
AND URBAN SUPERINTENDENT 
TURNOVER 



''You hove to 



superintendent in 
position long 
enougli to effect 



would expect a newly 
hired chief executive 
officer oj a muUimiUion 
dollar corporation to 
restructure the various 
hove a i P^^^ ofafatUng company 
and have the business 
r bowing record profits in 
a period of one o** two 
years. Yet many of the 
superintendents hit <*d to 
take over urban school 
districts find themselves 
in a very similar situation. 



meaningful 
educationol 
(liQngo/' 



Allowing Time for 
Success 

Most people rculi/t* ih;il 
It take.s time to hrin.u .ihout 
the kinds ot positive changes 
necessarv' to improve the 
quality of urban education. 
Cjiven sufficient time, super- 
intendents can plan, imple- 
ment, and e\'aluate new 
programs and policies that 
can gradually lead to im- 
provement. Havin.u time to 
bring about meaningful 
change means cultivating a 
stable, cooperative environ- 
ment m which to accomplish 
goals ti>at lead to better 
educated youth in cities 
throughoiu America. 

b it \ ith the urban 
superintendent turnover rate 
as iiigh as n is. many cities 
can no longer provide a 
stal)le environment in which 
students can learn. One long- 
term school board member 
says that stability in the 
superintendency is e.ssential 
because when the top 
changes, you get clianges 
rippling down and up and 
down again. It s not heallhv 
for a sL'nool system when 
that happens too often. You 
have to have a superintend 
dent in position long enough 



to effect meaningful educa- 
tional change. ' 

Tndersiandably. ever\'- 
one involved in url^an 
education v'ould like to see 
immediate improvement m 
every district's financial 
condition, student test 
scores, curriculum, dropout 
rates, teacliing and adminis- 
trative .staff, physical facili- 
lies, and all the other 
components of a successful 
school svstem. >uperinten- 
uents, perhaps more than 
.mvone else, want to see 
ihat kmJ ot improvement, 
(no. and their knowledge, 
training, and expertise puts 
them in an especiallv good 
position to bring it about — if 
they have the time to ck) .so. 

The greatest concern 
.imong superintendents i.s 
the etfect of constant change 
on the ability of their 
students to learn. As one 
superiniendeni puts it. "Whc 
suffers;^ The kids, because 
ihey don't have the continu- 
iiv. Thev don t have the 
stability m terms ot leader- 
ship, ana programs keep 
changing. It s a revolving 
door not only with people 
hut with programs. Strategi 
plans get into practice and 
then they get changed. " 

Tliat s wh\' stability is 
one of the first words that 
come up in discussions of 
the urban superintendent 
turnover problem — becau.se 
stabtltty is also one ot the 
tirst things school districts 
lose when superintencienis 
are replaced too 
tVequently. ^ 



ACCORDi&Sm 
the Coumdatij^pf9 
Great €itl^^Stbool»f^ 
school dttiMtiH 





Anchorage,? 
Daltimore, 
Boston, Mai^w jftsctts 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland^-Ohte;;^^ - 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dade Couxttyrftorida 

Dayton, OBWT-': .* ^^^ 
Denver, CCtortdo 
Detroit, Mlchlgaa 
El Paso, Texas 
Fresno, California 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiaiu 
Los Angeles, California 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Rochester, New York 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Arizona 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Washington, D.C. 
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Sounding Board 



THE SEAniE STORY 



^tabittty 
not only in the superin- 
tendency but in the 
composition of the 
school board is a vital 
element in operatitig a 
successful big-city school 
system. The schools in 
Seattle, Washington, 
provide an especially 
good case .tudy in the 
cycles an urban area 
goes through when the 
superintendent and 
members of the school 
board are replaced too 
frequently. 

A Superinttndtnt's View 

After a period of 
frequf?nt turnover, the 
Seattle superintendency has 
now stabilized. It is now the 
school board that continues 
to experience turnover, 
William Kendrick, superin- 
tendent of the Seattle Public 
Schools for the past five 
years, has first-hand experi- 
ence witii the difficulties 
that come with instability. 
'It's very difficult when you 
don't have continuity and 
stability, first at ihe board 
level, then at the superin- 
tendent level," Kendrick 
says. "You start to get 
some new initiatives going 
and then there are new 
faces." 

When .superintendent 
turnover occurs, says 
Kendrick » a pattern devel- 
ops where "you get a new 
player and start over again. 
You get back to ground 
zero and vsurvive for a few 
more years while that 
person works at it and then 
goes, and you start again." 

Because the board 
membership has changed 
constantly, Kendrick has 
had to prepare for different 



agendas every year. "In five 
years as superintendent, Tve 
iiad five new board mem- 
bers with agendas," he says. 
"There will be four board 
seats up for consideration in 
November, and then there 
could be a whole new game 
plan." 

What does that do to a 
superintendent's decision- 
making powers? Kendrick 
says he does what any 
superintendent would have 
to do: "I have to try to keep 
the district going and keep 
the stability and keep it 
running so that we can 
hopefully achieve the goals 
and objectives we set out to 
accomplish — to heir our 
kids to become winners." 

A Board MtmlMir's View 

Ellen Roe, a 1 6-year 
veteran of the Seattle Board 
of Education, has worked 
with six different superinten- 
dents while serving on the 
board. During her first four 
years of service, boarc* 
membership remained the 
same, an in:reasing rarity for 
urban school boards these 
days. 

Roe recalls that the 
stability gained from having 
the same board and superin- 
tendent made a big differ- 
ence. "We made a lot of 
progress and did very well," 
she says. "Then we had two 
superintenoents who each 
served about two-and-a-half 
years, and the reputation of 
the city and board suffered, 
and it*s taken a long time to 
dispel that reputation and 
problem." 



Repairing tlie Domaga 

Roe and some of her 
fellow board members began 
to understand the damage 
that resulted from constant 
turnover in the superinten- 
dency. **It took a long time 
in Seattle for a couple of us 
to really convince some of 
the people in the downtown 
communities, some of the 
parent organizations, some 
of the minority groups, that 
stability was one of the 
things that would help brin 
a sense of cohesiveness to 
the district," she says. "The 
constant changes were not 
healthy; it didn't pay." 

It required a great deal 
of time and public relations 
work to turn the situation 
around. **It took a lot of 
going to meetings, talking 
with people in the organiza- 
tions, and even going to the 
newspaper editorial boards 
so that they editorialized on 
the issue as well," Roe says. 

Fortunately, she thinks 
her efforts and those of her 
colleagues have turned the 
tide on Seattle's tendency to 
hire and fire superintendents 
too frequently. "I think, they 
have finally understood in 
Seattle that stability is a very 
important issue in a school 
district," she says. 



SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS; 
School Board 
Training 



B. 



mtmbtrs should kdvt 
mandatory irair'iig. 
All board niambari 
thai aro going to sil 
on a board In a 
dlilrlcl with moro 
than 10,000 sludonis 
tfiould havo al loasl 
Ihroo days of train- 
ing. Ono day should 
lovor f Inaniial dalo-— 
whoro the monoy 
(omos from, how ll Is 
sponi, and why. 
Anolhor day should bo 
sponI on Iho full 
hlorarihy of oduia- 
Hlonal organizations, 
not just In tho stato 
butolsowhoroas 
woll, bofouso all tho 
ports fit Into tho 
puzilo that makos up 
oducatlon. A third 
day should bo spont 
on boordsmanship 
issuos. Board mom- 
bors ought to havo 
this kind of training 
bof oro thny aro 
sootod." 

— Ei/e» Roe, Memhet; 
Seattle Board 
of Education 
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SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
Communication 



w, 



n«0d 

to b« talking to orgo- 
niiations such os tho 
American Asisociation 
of School Administro- 
tors, tho National 
School Boards Associa- 
tion! tho Business 
Roundtabloi ond tho 
Notionol Chamber of 
Commerce. The bulk of 
the school districts in 
this country are small. 
These organiiations 
try to build their 
programs for the 
majority of school 
districts, ond there 
isn't that much inter- 
est in the urban scene. 
I think that basically 
we hove to help people 
understand the nature 
of the urban superin- 
tendency, the nature 
of the diverse kinds of 
situations we face, our 
diverse populations." 

— William Kendrtck. 
SN{)erintetuJepit. Seattle 
Sihnol District #/, 



QUICK FIX 



IN AN AGE WHEN IHE 

miraculiMi.s '*L(iiick-fix ' is 
expected, sonie pe()[')le 
tear thai we are reluming; 
to lIuvs w hen siiperin- 
leiidem.s were .soinelime.s 
hired l achieve a s[x^c itie 
^oal and then were 
.sunnnarits di.snu.s.seit as 
soon as it was aceom- 
[^lished. 

< )ne ohsen er ot ihe 
urban superintendent 
.scene recalls that only two 
or three decades a^o some 
superintendeiils w ere hired 
\o desegregate schools 
w ithin a district; as soon as 
they had acconi[")lished the 
feat, they were let ^lo. Slie 
worries that a similar 
[\Uiern ini.uhl he develop- 
ini» again, this tune involv- 
ing such issues as budget- 
cutting. 



tdenfired 

It this is indeed the 
case, superintendents faced 
with thai reality will search 
tor ways to protect iheni- 
selves from those circum- 
stances. "Is it possible," she 
asks, "tor superintendents 
to do the research on the 
district to know beforehand 
what the real agenda is so 
that tliey kiU)w what they re 
going inio and can negoti- 
ate a contract that will get 
iheni in to do a 'quick-and- 
dirty' job, and then get oiH 
and still numiain 
credibility"^" ^) 



SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
Image-Building 



If 



u 



rban 

superintendents! as o 
group, donotliavea 
voice. HoW| tlien, ore 
they going to be 
viewed notionolly? If 
we're really going to 
address the issue of 
superintendent turn- 
overi then we're going 
to have to address the 
issue of what the 
overriding image of the 
superintendency is in 
American educotion 
today* We must also 
address how the 
position itself con get 
the acceptance it needs 
and how it can be an 
influential position in 
addressing educational 
issues outside the locol 
school district." 

— /. Ettu Pou elL 
Superintendent. 
Cinannati Public Schools 
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THE CHANGING 



JO 




"Now, many 
peopit in 
education aro 
moro 
inttrtstod in 
proctii. Tlioy 
want to cliango 
tlif way tilings 
function. 
Superlntendonts 
must deal with 
process now." 



(Description 



DON INGWERSON 

may well be the dean of all 
urban superintendents, at least 
in tenns of the lenglli of his 
tenure. He has been a super- 
intendent for more than 20 
years, the last 11 of those as 
superintendent of the Jefferson 
County (Kentucky) Public 
Schools, which includes the 
schools in the Louisville 
metropolitan area. With this 
length of service, Ingwerson 
has a good personal knowl- 
edge of the changes occurring 
in the urban superintendency 
during the last two decades. 

Ingwerson recounts that, 
as a young superintendent, he 
came to the job with a well- 
developed set of instructional 
and management skills. 
However, as enrollments grew, 
communication skills became 
more and more important in 
his work. At the urban level, 
where superintendents must 
accommodate almost endless 
diversity, good communicatl 
skills are essential, but that 
alone won't guarantee success. 
"You have to be a vision setter, 
too," Ingwerson points out. 

Ingwerson found that his 
frequent dealings with legal 
professionals, minority groups, 
educational consultants, and 
others required constant 
refinement of old skills and 
continual acquisition of new 
ones. "If you can't deal with 
multiple groups, you won't 
survive," he says. Such 
personal qualities as leader- 
ship, the ability to bring about 
change, and risk-taking have 
been added to the urban 
superintendent's required 
arsenal of skills over the years. 

One source of the problem 
of urban superintendent 
turnover is inadequate training, 
Ingwerson believes. "The 



superititendeni of today has 
not been educated for the 
job." he says. 



Changing Skills for 
Changing TImts 

Other superintendents 
agree that the skills and 
characteristics necessaiy for 
effective urban school 
management have changed 
radically in the past few 
years. Richard Hunter, who 
until recently was the 
superintendent of the 
Baltimore Public Schools, 
thinks that a major shift in 
focus has occurred in the 
superintendency. "Superin- 
tendents traditionally have 
had an orientation toward 
outcomes," he says. "The 
states require outcomes for 
measuring success, so 
superintendents have gotten 
used to that focus. Now, 
many people in education 
are more interested in 
process. They want to 
change the way things 
function. Superintendents 
must deal with process 
now." 

Octavio Visiedo, Dade 
County (Florida) superinten- 
dent of schools, thinks that 
marketing skills are a vital 
component of a modem 
urban superintendent's work. 
"I think the is.sue of percep- 
tion is really very, very 
important," he says. "The 
.superintendency has become 
a marketing job, and I think 
that is a new part of our job 
description. We Ussed to be 
able to just focus in on our 
product, but now we've got 
to sell ourselves, and that's 
part of the agenda." 



AddrtiiingtijtNMd 

Several new pro- 
grams focusing on 
suf>eriniendent training 
are Iwing developed 
around the country to 
help meet the need for 
improved preparation of 
urban school superinten- 
dents. A few of these 
programs are outlined 
i:)elow. 

At the University of 
Pittsburgh, Richard 
Wallace, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, is heading up 
the Superintendent 
Preparation Program. 

* Lee Etta Powell, 
currently professor of 
educational leadership 
and superintendent in 
residence at The George 
Washington University in 
Washington, D.C., is 
helping to develop a 
Leadership Program for 
Administrators. 

The National Center 
for School Leadership at 
the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign has 
formed the National 
Commission on the 
Urban Superintendency, 
which will address issues 
related to urban superin- 
tendent training and 
turnover. 

Han'ard University 
has established a three- 
year, full-time doctoral 
program for urban 
superintendents. Headed 
by Robert S. Peterkin, 
fomier superintendent of 
the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, the program 
offers seminars, cour.r s, 
and internships to 
prospective urban 
superintendents. 
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KEY QUESTIONS 
FOR URBAN 
SUPERINTENDENTS 



WJmt is the real 
role of the 
urban 
superintendent? 
Is it that of 
educator, 
leader, 
manager, 
politician, or 
footstool for the 
board of 
education? 



LEE ETTA POWELL. 

lonnor supcriniciKleni of ihc 
Ciincinnaii Schools 
iiiKl now professor of 
cduciiiional leadership and 
superiniondeni in resklenee 
ai The Cieorge W'ashiiigion 
TniNersuy. has many ''ears 
of experience vi.s an urlvn 
school .supenniendeni. 
Below. sIk poses (en 
c|uesiii>ns and offers some 
commeniarN* on issues 
ilirectly related lo (he 
problem ot urban .superin- 
lendeni lurnowr. 




D 




What /V the ro/t' uj 
the urban a/^perif/ttv- 
depit? Is it thac of 
educator, leader, manatjcr, 
politician, or footstool for 
the board of education.-' 

Hou ciiws nuv cissess the 
politicall ediicat tonal 
climate oj a school 
dtmtct? 1 would offer that 
sometimes ihe politie'al 
climate is more peivasive 
and driws the community 
more so than interest \\\ the 
e^^lucation of youni» people, 
and that becomes a n^.m'X' real 
problem for a superinten- 
dent w ho is interested in 
education. 



/j* there an acctirate wa) 
to establish a f^ent^tne 
pro/tie of a board of 
education as one either enters a 
school district or works with a 
school board? People ha\ e 
many different jx^rstMialities, 
some thai they put foi-warLl 
and some that they exercise 
m other arenas. The prohle 
ot the board ot eLkuation is 
\ery. \en' imponani in lenuN 
of w hat their iinercsis are. 
w hat their is.sues are. and 
whether the issues aiin 
interests they hoki are 
consistent w ith the [:)ul)lished 
v^oals ot the school district. 

What does one do in an 
urban community that 
is really not education 
oriented, vithcr out of a lack of 
a thrust or a lack of a passton 
and uri^ency about the educa- 
tion nj urban youth/ 1 see 
this pn)blem oct'urrini^ in 
ens ironments w hen* there is 
a teruiencN' to hase a tew 
centers of excellence and 
then write olf the ottier 
youni»ster.s who are pooi. 
hun,i^ry. and disentranchiseil. 
How lIocs the superintendenl 
turn ihe communi:y's auitude 
.uounLl' 





Is the urban superin- 
tendent expected^ by the 
board or by the 
community, to copnanage the 
school district with the union 
president? As we read our 
educational journals, a.s we 
\isii educational environ* 
menis. including tlie cit\' of 
Cancinnaii. there .seems to 
me to be a tendency for 
teacher union presidents to 
\*iew themselves as 
cosupenntendents and dri\*e 
the educational a^ienda. 
perhaps sometimes super- 
seding board authority as 
well as superintendent 
authority and responsibility. 
This idea has nothing to do 
with shared decision- 
makit^u. and my comment 
lIocs not mean that the 
Nuperiniendent should be 
the authoritarian leader 
becau.^e he or she is the 
titular leader ot the school 
district. That s not the 
concept l in speaking ot. It's 
a matter ot w hat the appro- 
priate role i.s of these various 
con.siituent groups. 

a How can a candidate 
for a superintendent s 
position know if or 
when he or she has been called 
in to do a quick and dirty 
job? How can the candi- 
date know whecher condi- 
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SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
Restructuring 



I maintain 
thot you will always 
sta llmltad suiitssts iff 
the lurrant mantallty 
of Iroating tho symp- 
toms rathor than 
Iroating tho lauso 
continuos. Aslongas 
you limit yoursolff to 
oducational goals liko 
producing omployoos 
and roducing dropout 
ratos rathor than 
putting into position 
plans that attack tho 
problom,thorowill 
always bo short-torm 
{ob placomont* You 
havo to bo In tho 
foroffront rathor than 
boing satlsfflod with 
tho status quo. Until 
thoro is a holistic 
approach to providing 
what tho child noods to 
boproductlvoond 
rospoctod In today's 
world, thoro will 
always boaproblom 
with suporintondont 
job stability. My 
thoory is that tho 
doffinitlon off school 
itsolf muntchonge/' 

— Robert BraJciiKk 
Pmuhu, Cminnati Board oj 





cions may later be con- 
trived to force separation? 

h it possible for 
superintendents to 
survive where the 
political agenda supersedes the 
educational agenda? When 
I say "political agenda," Km 
talking about personal 
political agendas of not only 
board members but of other 
people in the community 
who would like to use 
school districts as the cause 
celdbrc for their political 
ambitions. 

How can a superinten- 
dent establish lines of 
responsibility in these 
days of collaboration with 
other agencies? Boundary 
management is becoming an 
area that has to receive 
careful consideration as 
school districts enter into 
collaborative efforts. Hounci- 
ary management does not 
mean that superintendents 
should say. "Hiis is mine 
and this is yours." Instead, 
they should establish the 
lines of responsibility and 
the lines of authority, along 
with identifying the ex- 
pected outcomes for all the 
participants. 

Is it really possible to 
establish the fact that 
the stiperintendent is 
the CEO of the school district 
and therefore should be 
afforded the kind of respect, 
^r^e ktnd of treatment and 
acceptance, as befits a CEO? 





I used the temi CEO advis- 
edly, knowing that l^ing a 
school superintendent 
re<}uires some requisite skills 
and body of knowledge 
abovii organizational behav- 
ior with which to direct the 
school district. If this idea 
is. in fact, accepted, then 
one doesn*t become in- 
volved in circumstances 
where tliere is conflict 
between policy responsibili- 
ties and administrative 
responsibilities. 

How can the superin- 
tendency be designed to 
allow effective manage- 
ment of personal time? All 
the superintendents with 
whom I talk seem to know- 
that this is a very, veiy real 
is.sue. And it doesn't matter 
whether the superintendent 
is male or female, married or 
divorced, or ha,s children. 
Managing personal time 
.seems to become an issue. 
Superintendents can, and I 
would say ihey should, 
negotiate a contract that 
allows for personal time to 
be .something that is re- 
spected becaus'^ it is 
needed. The board should 
respect it because they 
should want the .superint<*n- 
dent to have that necessary 
personal time. I talked wiih 
a superintendent in the last 
couple of weeks who said 
that the board demanded 
that he take a vacation. And 
I said to him. "'S'ou'ci better 
love vour board to death!'* 



SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
Superintendent 
Training 



ikills suptrliitMrfMts 
now nttdirtMW 
skills ■nd tra aot 
taugkl In a««dtMln. 
Wt nttd to talH nkout 
tho ikllli tkal aro 
noodod today la tko 
suporinfondoaiy 
bo«au«o tboy art vory 
difforont freai tfco 
skills thot woro 
noodod In tho past.** 

—Ploretta Dukes 
McKemie, Pmident. 
The McKenzie Group 



SEARCHING 
FOR SOLUTIONS: 
School Board 
Recruitment 



I n Pittsburgh, a 
louRiil en tdoiition has 
provldod i grant to hiro 
a fwll-timo porson to 
idontif y and ro<r«il 
qualiflod opplliants to 
run for tho siboel board. 
AlliiHosnood Ihiskini 
efp'ogrom." 

—RidjaniC Wallace. Jr.. 
Superintendent, Piiisburfih 
Public Si hols 
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,R E , S 0 U R , C E i . 



Urban suptrinltiidtiils art not lha only voic9i calling attention to tiio rapid turnovor rate in thoir positions. 
Th» national pross ond big-dty nowspapors linvo dovotod many pagos to roporting tho boiiind-tho-sceco storlos 
that croatsd tho latost urban suporintondont vacancy. Tho popular and acadomic oducatlonal press, too, has 
joined in by featuring articles ond studies off the urbon superintendency. 

Below is a list off some recent material that offffers further infformation on urban superintendent turnover. 



Big City Schools: Tiirmoil at the 
Top." by I-aurel Shaper Wallers. The 
Christian Science Monitor^ ]\xn^ 13. 
r. 1991 

Attracting the Besi." by Florelia 
Duke*^ McKenzie. The American Schcni 
Board JournaL April 1991. 

"Big-City Blues. ' by David A. 
Bennett. The American School Board 
Journal, April 1991. 

Urban C.E.O/s: Untangling the 
Governance Knot/' by Oliver S. 
Brown, Rol^rt S. Peterkin, and 
Leonard B. Finkel.stein. Education 
Week, March 1.5. 1991. 

"School Board Turmoil and Super* 
intendent Turnover: What Pushes 
Them to tlie Brink?" by Marilyn I.. 
Cfrady and .Miles T. Bryant. The School 
Administrator, F-ebmaiy 1991. 



School-Chief Woes Spur CaU for 
Change in Big-City Boards/' by 

Lvnn Olson. Education Januaiy 
30. 1991. 

"Rapid Turnover in Urban Super- 
intendencies Prompts Calls for 
Reform in Governance," by Ann 

Bradley. Education Week, December 
15, 1990. 

"Paid Not to Work," by Donna 
Harringion-Lueker. The American 
School Board JournaL April 1990. 

"Happily Ever After," by Carla Yock. 
Kaiherine E. Keough. Kenneth E. 
Underwood, and Jim C. p'oriunc. The 
American School Board JournaL 
January 1990. 

Making It in the Big City," by 

Jonathan C. Wilson. Tht Executive 
Educator. .September 1991. 



The Superintendency in the Nine- 
ties: What Superintendents and 
Board Members Need to Know^ by 

M. William Konnert and John J, 
Augensteiii. Technomic Publishing 
Co., 1990, 

'* A Survey of Public Education in 
the Nation's Urban School Dis- 
tricts, 1989/' National School Boards 
AsscKiation» Council of Urban Boards 
of Education. Available from Special 
Program Services Department, Na- 
tional School Boards Association, 1680 
Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22314. 

"The Lure of the Big Time," by Ira 

W. Krinsky and Charles W. Rudiger. 
The Executive Educator^ September 
1991. 
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